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extension to the far East until the Persian power was broken
by Alexander. The new conqueror of the East fortunately did
not mean to become a ruler of the oriental type. A permanent
and organised empire, governed by a man who professed himself
the typical representative of Hellenism, must have city-states as
the administrative centres for its districts and provinces. The
city, not the tribe, was meant to be the unit of empire; and
thus a movement, perhaps undertaken in the first instance
purely as a means to the maintenance of a central govern-
ment, ultimately gave a common political organisation and a
common Hellenic civilisation to the East. The universal
empire of Macedori soon passed away, but the means were
more permanent than the end. The successors of Alexander
realised that the security of their rule over barbarian popula-
tions, often unsympathetic and refractory, depended on the
cultivation and extension of the Greek TTOA./.S. The lesson
was learnt by Rome. She found the problem of government
solved for her in those Eastern countries where the Greek city
flourished; where it did not exist she followed in the footsteps
of Alexander and his successors by consciously cultivating it;
and the Roman Pompeius is an even mightier founder of cities
than the Macedonian Alexander.

It was not, however, the whole of the inheritance left by
the Macedonian conqueror that fell into the lap of Rome.
Faint traces of Hellenism persisted in lands far beyond the
limits of the Roman Empire, as a result of the transitory
settlements effected by Alexander on the Jaxartes, beyond the
Oxus, in the Punjaub, and on the Indus. The semi-Greek
towns north of the Hindoo-Koosh were swamped by a Scythian
invasion, and even those of the Cab til valley yielded to the Indo-
Scythian Empire. But the dynasty of these Sacae, established
in 78 A.I), and lasting down to the third century, employs the
Greek letters and generally Greek legends on its coins. And
Ilellenism had flourished for a length of time sufficient to
influence the art and coinage of the Indian kings of Maghada,
Guzerat, and Cabul.1

If we next glance at what becomes the Parthian Empire of
the first centuries of our era, we find that directly east of the
Euphrates Mesopotamia is covered with Greek commonwealths,
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